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“i For “ The Friend.” 
= Cattle Plague, 
"a., (Continued from page 224.) 
“Tt is curious to read the Gentleman’s Maga- 
-, sine from 1745 to 1757, and see how history re- 
peats itself. We find in it apparently the same 
energetic correspondents who now send their 
lucubrations to the 7imes, protesting against the 
the use of the pole-axe, advocating or opposing the 
e of system of compensation for slaughtered cattle, 
< framing insurance socicties, fighting against ideas 
of contagion and importation of the disease, and 
k. describing all kinds of cure. We have not yet 
seen one method of cure tried in 1865 which was 
em- pot tried and found wanting in the plague of 
ress i745. Even Miss Burdett Coutts’ liberal treatment 
of the cows at Holly Lodge, with calomel, yeast, 
castor-oil, porter, port, brandy, and whisky, is to 
be found in these old chronicles. Copious bleed 
pro- ing and setons in the neck were, of course, from 
uties the habit of the time, much resorted to; two 
-_ quarts of blood, morning and evening, being not 
a thought too much, till it was observed that bled 
> the beasts never recovered. Even Graham’s sweat- 
ing system was well known, but did not yield 
favouratle results. We do not recollect to have 
seen any proofs that the disorder made its way 
_ over to Ireland during this period, though there 
1 on are some customs now extant among the Irish 
atta peasantry which incline us to believe that they at 
ninds one time suffered from the murrain.” Thus, light- 
se ing bonfires on the eve of St. John’s Day, and 
tching into them, probably as a sacrifice, live 
edgehogs, those traditional cow-suckers, and 
Pa, chasing cattle with burning wisps of straw, show 
ila. the old methods of burning a plague out of a 
bene and getting up perspiration in affected 
os “It will be seen that the experience of the 
plague of 1745 is highly valuable, though most 
discouraging, both as to the use of preventive and 
Curative measures. It is certain that the distem- 
om per then was entirely identical with that prevail- 
lng now, for the old descriptions of the symptoms, 
and of the morbid anatomy, do not leave the least 
put ) gtound for doubt. 
THING: ° - * « We may mention, as the result of 
a careful inquiries by Dr. Faust, that, from 1711 to 
“Girt | 1796, when he ended his statistical inquiry 
: 'y, more 
Phile- than two hundred millions of horned cattle were 
tut off by the disorder in Western Europe.” 
in * * * * * * 







“We come now to the question, Has this plague 








-| Jews, buy up cattle in the steppes and carry them 
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a birthplace? The experience of a century tells 
us that the steppes of European Russia form either 





its birthplace or its nursery. The lower third 
part of the Dnieper, with its numerous affluents, 
luntil it empties itself into the Black Sea, is sur- 
rounded by Russian provinces, which breed about 
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| plague, without themselves being necessarily 
ismitten by it, although, on being overdriven, un- 
derfed, or badly watered on their journey, the 
'plague breaks out with virulence. Scientific men 
|have kept this poisonous matter for three, six, 
‘and even eleven months without any deterioration 


eight millions of cattle to feed on the luxuriant|of its properties, the proof being that it still pos- 
herbage of the steppes. Among these herds this|sessed the power of communicating the distemper 


cattle plague or ‘ Rinderpest’ constantly prevails,/to an ox by inoculation. 
plag P yP , y 


though by no means so virulently as it does when 
it penetrates Western Europe. As soon as the 
good season begins, merchants, who are generally 


to fairs for sale. Some of the most notable of 
these fairs are held in Beltzy in Bessarabia, Eliza- 
betgrad in Kerson, Balta in Podolia, and Ber- 
ditchev in Volhynia. Balta has at least 500,000 
head of cattle at its fairs in a single season. From 
these centres of traffic, great herds of cattle are 
driven to feed the populations of Russia proper, 
Poland, and Hungary with its dependencies. Our 
interest in the cattle which are distributed through 
Russia is limited, for, with the exception of. the 
famous Revel cargo, we have no direct dealings 
in live cattle with that empire, though it may be 
well to mention that the steppe cattle rarely reach 
as far as St. Petersburg. But it is otherwise as 
regards Poland and Hungary, for the former re- 
ceives infected stock, which may pass the Prus- 
sian frontiers, and the latter supplies weekly the 
metropolitan market with the long-horned breed 
of oxen. The Russian provinces of Podolia, the 
Ukraine, and Volhynia, annually supply Poland 
with about 30,000 head of cattle of the steppe 
kind ; and though Poland fights manfully against 
the introduction of the pest, it frequently crosses 
over her borders and commits devastation among 
the native herds. Cattle for immediate slaughter 
are admitted into Poland after three days’ quar- 
antine, but lean cattle, and those destined for ex- 
portation, undergo twenty-one days’ detention. 
Our consul at Warsaw, writing on 4th April, 
1857, draws the attention of the Foreign Office 
to this subject :—‘ I beg very particularly to draw 
your lordship’s attention to this part of the sub- 
ject, it being beyond doubt that vast numbers of 
steppe cattle find their way, in consequence of the 
railway extension, to all parts of Germany, a few 
days after the Austrian and Prussian frontier has 
been passed by them. The trade in live stock is 
very active, and every new mile of railway tends 
to produce, on the continent of Europe, an equa- 
lization in the price of cattle, similar to what we 
have already seen in England on a smaller scale.’ 
Luckily for this country, Prussia, when she is at 
peace, has hitherto been a rampart against the 
extension of the plague, for the police measures 
to destroy diseased cattle, and even dogs and birds, 
which might carry infection over the borders, aie 
prompt aud severe. But smuggling still takes 
place, so that the disease occasionally breaks out 
in the border villages. Round these, military cor- 
dons are drawn, and the pest is stamped out with 
merciless rigour.” 

* * * * * * 

“Tt seems to be quite certain that steppe oxen 
can ‘carry about on their hides the virus of the 


os 


It is quite possible, 
therefore, that an animal might carry about the 
poison in a dry state on its skin, hoofs, or horns, 
and that the contagium only begins to reproduce 
itself under favourable conditions for its growth. 

“There are not a few people in this country, 
who, in spite of the evidence of men of science, 
persist in believing that the murrain which now 
prevails is a disease of spontaneous origin, or of 
home growth, quite different from the plague of 
1745, and not identical with the cattle distemper 
of Germany called Rinderpest, or, as it is known 
in France, the typhus contagieux des betes a cornes. 
It is necessary to convince such people of the ab- 
solute identity of these murrains, otherwise all 
the experience so dearly won by England in the 
last century will be lost to them, and that acquired 
by foreign States, whv, unhappily for them, are 
more familiar with the disease than this country, 
cannot be brought to bear for the common advan- 
tage of the public. To remove such doubts, we 
insert descriptions of the symptoms of the plague 
at present in the country, of that in Poland by 
Professor Seifmen, and of the old plague of 1745, 
by Dr. Layard, from his Essay of 1757. The 
official description used in the Orders in Council, 
and understood to be drawn up by Professor 
Simonds, is as follows :— 

«The cattle show great depression of the vital 
powers, frequent shivering, staggering gait, cold 
extremities, quick and short breathing, drooping 
head, reddened eyes, with a discharge from them, 
and also from the nostrils, of a mucous nature, 
raw-looking places on the inner side of the lips, 
and roof of the mouth, diarrhea or dysenteric 
urging.’ 

“The Polish Professor’s description of the 
symptoms, as displayed in pest-stricken beasts of 
his country, is similar, though differently ex- 
ressed :-— 

““¢The beast eats little, stops its rumination, 
becomes nervous ; the mucous membranes, gums, 
mouth, &c., throw out pimples; there is a run- 
ning at the eyes and nose, and this running after 
a time gives out an offensive smell; an offensive 
diarrhoea ensues, the beast coughs, becomes thin- 
ner, sometimes grinds its teeth, lies down with its 
head at one side, and dies without effort.’ 

“ Layard, in his Essay On the Contagious Dis- 
temper among the Horned Cattle, anno 1757, p. 
24, says :— 

“«<¢The first appearance of this infection is s 
decrease of appetite; a poking out of the neck, 
implying some difficulty in deglutition ; a shaking 
of the head as if the ears were tickled, a hanging 
down of the ears, a dulness of the eyes. After 
that, a stupidity and unwillingness to move, great 
debility, total loss of appetite, a running at the 
eyes and nose. . . . A constant diarrhea, 
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roofs of their mouths and barbs ulcerated. They 
groan much, are worse in the evening, and mostly 
lie down.’ 

‘Of the three accounts, we prefer that of old 
Layard as being the best description of the disease 
as most frequently seen by us, although there are 
small variations ; for example, the outward erup- 
tions, which Layard states were not unfrequent 
along the limbs, are not so characteristic of the 
present attack. We might, in the same way, give 
three anatomical descriptions, which would show 
the identity of the disease in the time of Layard 
with that now prevalent in England and abroad, 
but these might be too much for the patience of 
the general reader. We refer with approbation 
to the description of the dissections given by Dr. 
Smart in the excellent and practical report of the 
Edinburgh Committee, over which Dr. Andrew 
Wood presided. This committee worked with 
uncommon energy, and produced a report in about 
a week after they were appointed by the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates—a report which, in re- 
ality, contains the best description of the morbid 
avatomy that has yet been published in this coun- 
try. The disease is justly described as chiefly 
affecting the mucous membranes, there being a 
general congestive but non-inflammatory vascu- 
larity of these membranes, especially in the ali- 
mentary track. The disease is not analogous 
either to typhoid or typhus fever, as has been often 
asserted ; but more so to an internal mucous scar. 
latina. The stomachs of the animal generally 
contain an enormous mass of dry undigested food, 
often amounting to one or two hundred pounds in 
weight, so that this acts as a sponge to absorb new 
liquid food or medicine, and resists their absorp- 
tion into the system. The complete arrest of the 
digestive functions is one of the marked charac- 
teristics of the disease. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
An Bxhortation to Faithfulness, 
(Concluded from page 219.) 

“All which I have seen was necessary to fit me 
for the service which was appointed me ; that the 
foundation of my faith might be laid in certainty, 
and that I might be able to testify with boldness, 
that I had experienced what I asserted to be the 
truth ; and be also suitably qualified to sympathize 
with, and winister to, such as were in the like 
states. I saw early for what station I was de- 
signed in Christ’s church. This manifestation of 
the divine will, my soul received with a good de- 
gree of resignation ; nevertheless, until the Lord’s 
time for putting me forth to service was come, I 
was frequently assaulted with fears, lest it should 
be required of me at such time, and in such man- 
ner, as would be doubly hard to flesh and blood : 
and the adversary was very busy with his presen- 
tations, intending thereby either to dispirit my 
mind from pursuing its proper duty, or, by hurry- 
ing me into what had the appearance thereof, to 
bring me into confusion. But, in all these, ‘ voices 
of the stranger,’ there was a want of that certainty 
which I had concluded should attend such a dis- 
covery of the divine will, and which I was happily 
led to look for; and I was at length strengthened 
to covenant with the Almighty, that whenever 
the evidence was clear and strong, I would sub- 
mit thereto.” 

And here it may not be unprofitable to remark, 
that some minds are more liable to be thus affected 
than others. Such as have a strong and quick 
imagination, and whose hearts have been deeply 
affected with the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and 
of the love of God to mankind ; whose desires are 
strong that the one might come to an end, and 
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the other abound in the earth; it is difficult for 


these at all times, especially when young in reli- 
gious experience, to keep the quiet habitation, 
wherein alone the voice of the true Shepherd is 
to be heard, and distinguished from that of the 
stranger. But as the will becomes gradually re- 
sigved to that of God, and the imagination in its 
natural working silenced, and the soul comes more 
constantly to worship in the Lord’s temple—the 
adversary in these false appearances is bound, or 
if suffered to present them, there is strength ac- 
quired to stand still and try the spirits. This I 
have seen, in the light of Truth, to be absolutely 
necessary before we move in the Lord’s service ; 
the want of which has been productive of much 
confusion, and administered cause of reproach on 
our high and holy profession, to such who are 
seeking for an occasion to lay waste the belief in 
divine revelation. 

But to return: “being come to the aforesaid 
state of resignation, I waited quietly to discern 
the puttings forth of the divine hand, in a state 
of earnest prayer, that I might not be suffered to 
move before the proper time ; which I have good 
ground to believe was heard and answered; and 
that from the motion of divine life I was con- 
strained to supplicate the Almighty in our little 
meeting at Dudley, the tenth day of the Second 
month, 1748, being then newly entered the twenty- 
second year of my age. May such of the Lord’s 
children, whom He appoints to the solemn im- 
portant service of the ministry, humbly and 
patiently wait to know when to move therein ; as 
through neglect of this some have stept into it, 
before they have fully passed through the dispen- 
sation of preparation for it ; and, if ever they have 
become strong in his service, they have continued 
long in a state of weakness. Yet let none despise 
‘the day of small things.’ A few words spoken 
under divine direction, are often blessed to those 
to whom the Master of the solemn assemblies 
directs them. 

“T continued to minister, as the Lord was 
pleased to give me ability, in great brokenness of 
heart, and for a time in but a few words ; for great 
fear was upon my spirit lest I should minister in 
the wisdom of the creature, which ever brings 
death, and begets its like. In a sense of this 
danger, strong were my cries to the Almighty, 
that what I handed forth to the people might be 
unmixed, let it appear ever so simple or despicable 
in the view of the worldly wise and learned. And 
as I continued to move in fear and trembling, the 
Lord was with me, and enlarged my understand- 
ing, and increased my service in the openings of 
Truth : at which his people rejoiced, and, in obe- 
dience to his requirings I felt sweet peace. Yet 
was wy spirit frequently in heaviness, being hum- 
bled with many deep exercises, which I found 
profitable to establish it in righteousness, although 
painful to nature. I leave it as an observation, 
that I have seldom, if ever, seen any stand, and 
arrive to any considerable degree of usefulness in 
the church, whose foundation has not been deeply 
laid in afflictions and exercises ; whereby they 
are crucified with Christ, and shall therefore rise 
with him to glory and honor, in the present as 
well as in the future state. But in all my aftlic- 
tions and deep baptisms, the Shepherd of Israel 
was with me, and preserved and supported my 
spirit to the honor of his own name, to whom 
alone [ could attribute the praise. For in those 
allotted days and years of tribulation, very little 
instrumental help was afforded me; my lot being 
cast in a quarter where there were none near who 
were capable of giving me much assistance or 
wise counsel, not having trodden in the same 
steps. I sometimes thought my case was hidden 


from some of the Lord’s servants, who were gop. 
cerned to visit his heritage ; or else that they were 
in part restrained from winistering to it; and m 

tongue was much sealed in silence, for my exep. 
cises were incommunicable. 

“ All this I saw to be of excellent use, as the 
contrary might have led to a dependence on the 
servants, which ever brings weakness; or haye 
been productive of confusion, through my impart. 
ing my case to such as were not skilful to minister 
to it, and who nevertheless might have advised 
therein. I have seen it to be profitable and neces. 
sary for such as are in a state of infancy in rej. 
gion, to dwell with their exercises ; leaning simply 
on that arm, which alone is able to carry through 
them; and, until the mind has acquired a depth 
of judgment to distinguish clearly who is on the 
Lord’s side, to be very cautious to whom they 
communicate them, lest they be wounded, by dis. 
covering those whom they have chosen for their 
friends, to be enemies to the cross of Christ. Yet 
when the Lord directs, in times of great strait, to 
advise with some experienced servant, it will un- 
doubtedly be advantageous; and a steady symp 
thizing friend is a great strength and blessing, 
when it is afforded in divine wisdom.” 

This deeply tried, but signally honored servant 
of the Most High, after alluding to a little poem, 
written in her nineteenth year, and which is in- 
serted in her life, (see F. L. vol. 11, p. 193,) 
thus concludes the first chapter of the account she 
has left of her Heavenly Father’s dealings with 
her; and which also will conclude our proposed 
compilation, viz: “And here I may add, that 
from the time I came from school, I read but 
little save religious books; and after I appeared 
in the ministry, until late in life, reading even 
them was much taken from me, except the serip- 
tures : all which I believe was in Divine Wisdom, 
that I might not minister from what I had gather- 
ed from religious writings; but might receive the 
arguments I was enabled to advance on behalf of 
the Truth, by the immediate revelation of the 
Holy Spirit. And I can with truth say, that the 
Lord has been to me, mouth and wisdom, tongue 
aud utterance, to my own humbling admiration. 
May all the praise be given to him now and for 
ever.” 

on 
For “The Friend.” 
On the Cause of Intermittent and Remitteat 
Fevers, 
(Concluded from page 218.) 

Another interesting case, unintentionally occur 
ring, is described as follows: “ After exhibiting 
a large pan of soil, covered with this vegetation, 
to the class in one of my lectures, I placed it 
under the working-table in Dr. House’s office. 
It was loosely covered with a newspaper, and for- 
gotten. In a few days the doctor began to have 
pains in the back and limbs. These symptoms 
were soon followed by a well-marked paroxysm of 
ague. As soon as this occurred, the pan of plants 
came to mind and was removed.” 

In summing up a series of these observations, 
Dr. Salisbury remarks, “So far as I have ex 
amined (and my observations have been widely 
extended,) I have never found a case of ague, 
situ, where I did not find these plants growing 
near; and vice versa, I have never found these 
plants growing in any locality but that (if such 
locality was inhabited) intermittent or remittent 
fever, or both, prevailed in proportion to their 
extent and profusion.” 

As the peculiar vegetation alluded to in these 
researches, is believed by Dr. 8. to belong to oné 
or more of the members of the extensive family 
of the algz, it may not be inappropriate to advert 
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to a few of the facts which have been previously| by Dr. S., are so minute as to appear even whea| 


known in relation to this form of vegetable life,| growing luxuriantly together in a suitable locality, 
which with the kindred group of the fungi, are|as a mere efflorescence or incrustation upon the 
undoubtedly performing an important part in some| soil, of a whitish, reddish, or a greenish colour. 
of these phenomena which are as yet little under-| This “visible dust”’ however, upon closer exami- 
stood. : nation, proves to be composed of incalculable 
As a class the alge are especially aquatic in| multitudes of minute spores resting upon a layer 
their habits. ‘‘ Moisture and air,” says Dr. Harvey! of cell like plants beneath them, and varying in 
in his work upon this family, “are the only essen-| colour apparently partly with the character of the 
tials to their development. Wherever moisture of| soil upon which it grows. The brick red, green 
any kind lies long exposed to the air, alge of one| and plumbeous coloured plants are found chiefly 
roup or other are to be found in it.” upon rich calcareous soils ; and the greenish-yel- | 
In their simpler forms the algze are destitute of|low and white varieties mostly upon non-calcare- 
woody tissue, and are but a series of svft cells of| ous ground, while the thickness of the incrusta-/ 
an uniform, gelatinous character throughout.|tion also varies considerably “according to its 
The simplest form, in fact, in which a vegetable) age, the rapidity of drying, and the peculiarity of | 
can exist—that in which the whole frame work/soil.”” These plants, Dr. Salisbury states, “ are 
consists of a single cell,—is observed in the lowest| not confined to the dessicating peaty bogs, and 
species of this family, belonging to a group to| humid low grounds, but are common to the dry- 
which the “ague-plants” of Dr. S. are nearly|ing beds of streams, pools, ponds, and ditches, | 





also be well strewn with caustic lime. This is 


\especially desirable, in this climate, during the 


months of July, August, and September. 

‘‘ When new prairie land, or new humid low 
ground is being turned up for the first time, and 
lime ean be readily obtained, it will save much 
sickness by sowing it over with a good top dress- 
ing of caustic lime. If one application is not 
sufficient to check the growth of ague plants en- 
tirely, a second should be made. * * If lime 
cannot be obtained, wood-ashes may be used, 
though their effect will not be as marked or en- 
during. * * Wherever open ditches are made, 
streets excavated, wells and cellars dug, or new 
earth thrown up or exposed in any way to the 
drying influence of the sun and atmosphere of 
May, June, July, August, and September, and 
especially during the two latter months, if the 
region is at all malarious, caustic hime should be 
freely strown over all such excavations, and over 





allied. This order of the palmellz includes among| and also to calcareous soils, and even sandy places 
other low forms of vegetation, the red snow plant) in humid localities.” 
of Alpine and Arctic regions, whose sudden ap-| Experiments with the plates showed that the 
rance over large tracts of snow has often been| spores of these plants do not rise in the atmos- 
recorded by Arctic voyagers. In this latter species| phere to an indefinite height, under ordinary 
the spherical cells, constituting the plant, undergo! circumstances, but were confined to a level in the 
a process of spontaneous division, by which they| State of Ohio, of from thirty-five to sixty feet 
become separated into a number of smaller ones,| above the surface of the ground, and that sus- 
which in turn multiply in the same way: by| pended in the cool damp air of the marshy ex- 
which means it is enabled to propagate itself with| halations, they partake of its daily movements, 
great rapidity, and to appear throughout the snow| rising with it after the sun has set, and falling 
almost as promptly as if it had fallen with it from|again to the earth soon after the sun rises, and 
the clouds. that they are not to be discovered in the day air 
The power of thus retaining its vitality, until] of the malarial districts. 
cireumstances occur which are favourable to its} These facts go far towards explaining the reason 
development, possessed by the cells of the red] why the night air of these districts is particularly 
snow plant, are observed among many of the algaw,| unhealthy, and the exemption of families living 
and enable them often to survive for a long time} on elevated positions from intermittents affecting 
in unsuitable locations, and to Attain a rapid|lower situations. The range, however, of the 








the heaps of soil removed.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 16, 


The narratives given in the past numbers of 
this series, relate chiefly to the early days of con- 
vincement, and prove that in all periods of our 
history, the voice of the Divine inspeaking Word 
has been a felt reality, and that it has in every 
cease called for the sacrifice of whatever its testi- 
mony was against, as the indispensable condition 
of farther manifestations of the Divine will. It 
is this fact, which carries the entire belief of the 
Friend into practice, and which renders these 


sacrifices of small things inseparable elements of 


his religious life. The language of Samuel Vother- 
gill on this point is very striking. In a letter to 
a friend, dated in 1771, he says: ‘“‘ The testimony 
given us as a people, in variuus branches, hath 


growth as soon as the requisite conditions are ful-| night vapors appears to vary in different places,|been a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 


filled. An illustration of the suddenness with 
which they then make their appearance is given 


being instead of from 40 to 60 feet in Ohio, as}to many, who have wished for our crown, without 
much as from 60 to 100 feet in Nashville and jour cross, and have overlooked and despised the 


by Dr. Harvey as having been observed by a friend) Memphis. 
of his on the coastof Australia, where on a warm,| In reference to the prevention of the disease, 
dry day, he had ascended a hill for the purpose| Dr. S. says: “The means are within our reach 
of obtaining a view of the surrounding country.|for removing the prolific cause of intermittents. 
While there he was overtaken by heavy rains, and| Rich, humid, low grounds, which produce ‘ague 
much to his surprise, soon found the whole face) plants’ abundantly when they are new, undergo 
of the hill covered with a gelatinous alge of which| some change by culture and drainage, that unfit’ 
no trace had been observed in the ascent. ‘This\them for the growth of palmella. As the malari- 
sudden appearance, Dr. Harvey remarks, is doubt-| ous portions of the country become older, and the} 
less due to the expansion by the rain of a species|low, humid, rich grounds become drained, and| 
of Nostoc, which, in its shrivelled state, had been| cultivated, ague districts will become more and| 
lying unnoticed upon the ground. The masses of| more circumscribed, and intermittents proportion- 
green coloured jelly which often appear among) ally decrease. As long, however, as there remain | 
fallen leaves or in damp situations after a rain,|in such localities, pools, ponds, ditches, and| 
are also species of alga, developed under similar| streams, the beds of which are liable to become | 
favorable conditions. Another interesting species| more or less dry during the warm summer months, | 
of Nostoc is the very minute, reddish coloured) intermittents may be expected, to a certain ex-| 
plant, found sometimes in such profusion in the| tent, to prevail. These sources of the disease, | 
d Sea, as to give its characteristic colour to the| however, may be much lessened by turning the| 
surface of the water for miles. A green coloured|open ditches into blind ones, draining pools,| 
species, very much resembling in size a large swamps, and ponds, and subjecting the soil of 
white grape, is to be very commonly seen at cer-|their beds to repeated cultivation. By this pro- 





peculiarity of our testimony, or the Lord’s testi- 
mony by and through us. The language, fashions 
and customs of the world, though by many cs- 
teemed indifferent, are not so to us, but are a part 
of the growth, the underwood of the lofty Leban- 
on, which the day of the Lord is to come upon, 
as well as upon the tall cedars; and when that 
day comes, it will burn as an oven, indiscrim- 
inately with a prevailing heat, and leave them 
neither root nor branch. All who have entered 
into fellowship with us, through the baptism of 
Christ, the true door of entrance, have, not from 
imitation, but clear conviction, found this com- 
pliance their indispensable duty. We might 
have many preachers break in upon us, were we 
at liberty to admit them upon the partial founda- 
tion of general speculative truths, without their 
coming to the unity of the Spirit, which unites 
faithfulness to the Lord’s statutes and testimonies 
to us, and by us to the world.” He goes on to 
speak of persons, who “rather contemn than ap- 


| prove this peculiar dispensation, which, the longer 


tain seasons of the year upon the shores of many 
of our northern lakes. 

There is, however, an additional mode of pro- 
pagation, common to many of this family, viz., 
that by spores or minute bodies abundantly pro- 
duced-within the cells—by which their multipli- 
cation is still further rapidly increased. These 
spores being exceedingly small, are readily wafted 
by the wind to distant. places, escaping notice on 
account of their microscopie size, though existing 
10 considerable abundance, and like the shrivelled 
plants, capable of retaining their vitality for some 
me in unfavorable locations. 

The particular species of this family, described 


cess, intermitterts, which now extensively prevail| I live the more clearly I see to be from Heaven, 
\over a large portion of our richest districts, may|against that spirit which rules in all caruality, 
‘be so circumscribed in their limits as to be no| whether notorious in obvious evil, more concealed 
longer a dreaded accompaniment to the most fertile |in-the walks of formality, or more refined and 
agricultural seetions of our country. fallacious in the outward court of the temple.” 
“When it is necessary to make excavations,| Equally strong are the words of John Barclay, 
during the warm, dry months, in new, rich, humid written near the close of his exemplary life : “And 
soil, the bottoms and sides of these excavations, \truly it is a striking and unanswerable fact, that 
with the earth removed, should at the close of there has not been one individual, who has risen 
each day’s wotk be plentifully sprinkled over with to any eminence for religious dedication in our 
‘eaustic lime. If this precaution be well attended Society, but has had to tread the narrow and 
to, the ague plants will not develope. * * As strait path; and has had to attribute his progress 
fast as the beds of streams, ditches, pools, and to giving up in the ability received, to obey the 
| ponds, in ague districts, become dry, they should |secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, even in 
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little things; nor has there, I believe, been one 
who has swerved from this course, that has ulti- 
mately turned out better than the salt that has 
lost its savour.” 

There can be no more satisfactory proof of what 
the belief of our Society is, than such an agree- 
ment as has been shown, among all its members 
who have made progress in the religious life. We 
have seen that it was in many cases, the unde- 
signed spontaneous agreement of men, obedient 
to the same Divine inspeaking Word. For as the 
Spirit of Christ is the guide and leader of his 
people, the strait and narrow path into which his 
true disciples have ever been led, must be trod 
by all who wish to be of their company. The 
Society of Friends was, we firmly believe, raised 
up to show forth to mankind in life and conversa- 
tion, the pure religion of the apostolic age, to be 
a standing protest against the vain customs and 
fashions of the world. Dimas the once pure gold 
has become, and faint and hollow as is that pro- 
test from too many under our name, we yet per- 
ceive, that all who have attained to eminent re- 
ligious usefulness amongst us, have had to walk 
in the path which was trod by the founders of our 
Society ; and’we do not doubt that if these perse- 
vere to the end in strengthening the things that 
remain, they will be favoured to see that in His 
own good time—the Almighty will lay bare the 
arm of his power and restore to us judges as at 
the first, and counsellors as at the beginning. 


a eo 


Never put much confidence in such, as put no 
confidence in others. A man prone to suspect 
evil is mostly looking in his neighbor for what he 
sees in himself. As to the pure all things are 
pure, even so to the impure all things are im- 
pure. 

a li 
Selected. 
TO THE FIRST CROCUS. 
Fair herald of the train 
Of many colored flowers! why in such haste ? 
Thou wilt find time in the long summer's reign 
To blossom and to waste. 


So white, so fresh, so new— 
Sure thy chaste veins which drink dissolving snows 
Have, with their juices, sucked their lily hue: 

Thy cheek so palely blows. 


And yet not all are pale, 
For as I speak fresh wonders are unrolled : 
Thy new-born sisters burst their glittering mail 
Of purple and of gold. 


Young, guileless, innocent ! 
That op’st thy bosom to the earliest ray 
Of treacherous April, all too confident, 
The glowing joy will stay. 


I pity thee—for soon 
New snows will cover all thy beauties up; 
Or chilly clouds will rob thee of the noon, 
And shut thy baffled cup. 


And yet thou shalt not sink: 
There is a hand upholds the pure from ill, 
By inexperience led to danger’s brink, 
That will support thee still. 


Be patient! to the end 
Soft winds shall be thy playmates, birds shall sing,” 
And ov’r thy grave with drooping heads shall bend 
All the fair host of Spring. 


And thou shalt leave a train 
Of bright successors to thy jewelled crown; 
Unnumbered blossoms in their turn shall reign, 
And hand thy honors down. 


When Spring shall wake again, 
And many a head that greets thee now lie low, 
Thy own will peep above the snowy plain 

As rash, as fair as now! 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 
D. F. MACARTHY. 
Sumnier is a glorious season, 
Warm, and bright, and pleasant; 
But the past is not a reason 
To despise the present : 
So while health can climb the mountain 
And the log lights up the hall, 
There are sunny days in winter, after all! 


Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 
Maiden-like in charms ; 

Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms: 

But the memory of the vanished 
Whom our hearts recall, 

Maketh sunny days in winter, after all! 


True, there’s scarce a flower that bloometh 
All the best are dead ; 

But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden bed ; 

And the arbutus, pearl-blossomed, 
Hangs its coral ball: 

There are sunny days in winter, after all! 


Summer trees are pretty,—very, 
And I love them well; 

But this holly’s glistening berry 
None of those excel, 

While the fir can warm the landscape, 
And the ivy clothes the wall, 

There are sunny days in winter, after all! 


Sunny hours in every season 
Wait the innocent ;— 

Those who taste with love and reason 
What their God has sent ; 

Those who neither soar too highly, 
Nor too lowly fall, 

Feel the sunny days of winter, after all ! 


Then, although our darling treasures 
Vanish from the heart ; 

Then, although our once-loved pleasures 
One by one depart ; 

Though the tomb looms in the distance, 
And the mourning pall, 

There is sunshine, and no winter, after all! 


ee 


Cape Cod. 
(Continued from page 221.) 

“« We were surprised to hear of the great crops 
of corn which are still raised in Eastham, not- 
withstanding the real and apparent barrenness. 
Our landlord in Orleans had told us that he raised 
three or four hundred bushels of corn annually, 
and also of the great number of pigs which he 
fattened. In Champlain’s ‘ Voyages,’ there is a 
plate representing the Indian cornfields here- 
about, with their wigwams in the midst, as the 
appeared in 1605, and it was here that the Pil- 
grims, to quote their own words, ‘ bought eight 
or ten hogsheads of corn and beans,’ of the Nauset 
Indians, in 1622, to keep themselves from starv- 
ing. In 1667 the town of Eastham voted that 
every housekeeper should kill twelve blackbirds 
or three crows, which did great damage to the 
corn; and this vote was repeated for many years. 
* * In the account of Kastham, in the ‘ His- 
torical Collection’ printed in 1802, it is said, that 
‘more corn is produced than the inhabitants con- 
sume, and about a thousand bushels are annually 
sent to market. The soil being free from stones, 
a plough passes through it speedily ; and after the 
corn has come up, a small cape horse, somewhat 
larger than a goat, will, with the assistance of two 
boys, easily hoe three or four acres in a day; 
several farmers are accustomed to produce five 
hundred bushels of grain annually, and not long 
since one raised eight hundred bushels on sixty 
acres.’ Similar accounts are given to-day ; indeed, 
the recent accounts are in some instances suscep- 
tible repetitions of the old, but I have no doubt 


For “The Friend.” 


| that their statements are as often founded on the 


y |rolling prairies of Illinois. 


exceptions as the rule, and that by far the greater 
nuwber of acres are as barren as they appear tg 
be. It is sufficiently remarkable that any crops 
can be raised here, and it may be owing, as others 
have suggested, to the amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere, the warmth of the sand, and the rare. 
ness of frosts. A miller, who was sharpening his 
‘stones, told me that, forty years ago, he had been 
to a husking here, where five hundred bushels 
|were husked in one evening, and the corn wag 
|piled six feet high or more in the midst, but now 
fifteen or eighteen bushels to an acre were ag 
average yield. I never saw fields of such puny 
and uvpromising looking corn, as in this own, 
Probably the inhabitants are contented with small 
lerops from a great surface easily cultivated. It 
is not always the most fertile land that is the most 
profitable; and this sand may repay cultivation, ag 
well as the fertile bottoms of the West. It ig 
said, moreover, that the vegetables raised in the 
sand, without manure, are remarkably sweet, the 
pumpkins especially, though when their seed is 
planted in the interior they seem to degenerate. | 
can testify that the vegetables here, when th 
succeed at all, look remarkably green and healthy, 
though perhaps it is partly by contrast with the 
sand. Yet the inhabitants of the Cape towns 
generally, do not raise their own meal or pork. 
Their gardens are commonly little patches, that 
have been redeemed from the edges of the marshes 
and swamps. 

‘All the morning we had heard the sea roar 
on the eastern shore, which was several miles dis- 
tant; for it still felt the effects of the storm in 
which the St. John was wrecked,—though 
school boy, whom we overtook, hardly knew what 
we meant, his ears were so used to it. He would 
have more plainly heard the same sound in a shell, 
It was a very inspiriting sound to walk by, filling 
the whole air, that of the sea dashing against the 
land heard several miles inland. * * * At 
length, befere we got to Eastham meeting-house, 
we left the road and struck across the country for 
the eastern shore at Nauset Lights,—three lights 
close together, two or three miles distant from us. 
They were so many that they might be distin 
guished from others ; but this seemed a shiftles 
and costly way of accomplishing that object. We 
found ourselves at once on an apparently bound 
less plain, without a tree or fence, or, with oneot 
two exceptions, a house in sight. Ingtead of 
|fences, the earth was sometimes thrown up intoa 
slight ridge. My companion compared it to the 
In the storm of wind 
and rain which raged when we traversed it, it no 
doubt seemed more vast and desolate than it really 
is. As there were no hills, but only here and 
there a dry hollow in the midst of the waste, and 
the distant horizon was concealed by mist, we did 
not know whether it was high or low. A solitary 
traveller, whom we saw perambulating in the dis 
tance, loomed like a giant. Men and boys would 
have appeared alike at a little distance, there 
being no object by which to measure them. It 
deed, to an inlander, the Cape landscape is a eo0- 
stant mirage. This kind of country extended § 
mile or two each way. These were the ‘ Plains 
of Nauset,’ once covered with wood, where i 
winter the winds howl and the snow blows right 
merrily in the face of the traveller. * * * AS 
we thus skirted the back-side of the towns, for we 
did not enter any village, till we got to Province- 
town, we read their histories under our uwbrellas, 
rarely meeting any body. The old accounts are 
the richest in topography, which was what we 
wanted most; and, indeed, in most things else, 
for I find that the readable parts of the moder 
accounts of these towns consist, in a great me 
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’ walks, and when in the act of singing, I heard, |adulterate. 
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sure of quotations, acknowledged and unacknow-| was the powerful and convincing effect of this 
Jedged, from the older ones, without any addi-|solemn and awful communication, that, he added, 
tional information of equal interest. We learn|he never afterwards indulged in the practice.” 
from the history that when the committee from| He also mentioned the case of another, who, 
Plymouth had purchased the territory of Eastham | prior to joining the Society of Friends, had been 
of the Indians, ‘it was demanded, who laid claim|a great singer; of whom John Richardson re- 
to Billingsgate ?” which was understood to be all| marked, “ he was the greatest singer in that part 
that part of the Cape north of what they had|of the country where he resided, and sung then 
purchased. ‘The answer was, there was not any|the songs of Babylon by the muddy waters there- 
who owned it. ‘Then,’ said the committee, | of; but having drunk deep of the brooks of Shiloh, 
‘that land is ours.’ ‘The Indians assented that | which run softly into the newly converted soul, 
it was.’ This was a remarkable assertion and ad-|he could sing and rejoice in the Lord Jesus 
mission. The Pilgrims appear to have regarded | Christ.” 
themselves as Not any’s representatives. Perhaps} In relating these things he is said to have been 
this was the first instance of that quiet way of| much affected, even to tears; and it would seem 
‘speaking for,’ a place not yet occupied or at least|}as though the importance of faithfulness in avoid- 
not improved as much as it may bg, which their|ing the hurtful indulgence to which we have 
descendants have practised, and are still practis-|alluded, must have weighed heavily with him, to 
ing so extensively. Not any, seems to have been | bring forth such a rehearsal just upon the solemn 
the sole proprietor of all America before the yan-|eve of his departure from this to a better world ; 
kees. But history says, that when the Pilgrims)and it is to be desired and hoped that the exer- 
had held the lands of Billingsgate many years, at|cise which pervaded his mind at this solemn 
length ‘appeared an. Indian, who styled himself| period, may not fail to find a response in the 
Lieutenant Anthony,’ who laid claim to them,|hearts of many who may read his encouraging 
and of him they bought them. Who knows but/testimony. 
a Lieutenant Anthony may be knocking at the} It would be cause of great regret if our testi- 
door of the White House some day?” mony against this hurtful indulgence should be 
(To be continued.) lost sight of by any of our members, so that 
parents might be led to allow of it in their chil- 
dren, and even willing witnesses of it in them and 
others, or participators therein themselves; as 
such departures from well grounded conviction, 
such a violation of wholesome discipline, cannot 
prove otherwise than the opening of a door for 
still further and wider departures. 
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numbering from 10 to 80. When this tube is 
immersed in water, it will settle to the figure 10; 
when tried in petroleum it will immerge to about 
50; place it in gasolene and it will sink to about 
75, the last indicating a specific levity, and of 
course inflammability, unsafe for purposes of illu- 
mination. A hydrometer, therefore, is a pretty 
accurate test of the presence of an undue propor- 
tion of gasolene ; and costing only one dollar, is 
a neat and convenient instrument to test the 
weight of other fluids compared with water. 

Dealers have another instrument called, “‘ The 
oil-test,” used for the purpose of ascertaining at 
what temperature a sample of oil will burn (not 
explode) upon applying a torch to the surface. 
This instrumeat is arranged by having a small 
metallic cup with oil in it, placed over a lamp; 
but sufficiently disconnected to prevent communi- 
cation between the blaze of the lamp and the oil 
which is about to be tested. Connected with or 
immersed in the oil is the bulb of an ordinary 
thermometer, so arranged as to be influenced by 
the warmth of the oil. When the oil does not 
burn upon the surface, upon the application of a 
torch, until the thermometer indicates a tempera- 
tye of 110° it is considered strictly merchantable; 
but either law, or the. custom of trade, it appears, 
does not reject an article if it inflames from the 
surface at a temperature as low as 92°. 

This wide range from 110° to 92°, indicates 
the presence of an additional proportion of gaso- 
lene, increasing as the temperature descends. 
The question may be worthy of consideration, 
whether lamp explosions, as they are called, do 
not frequently proceed from, or their injurious 
consequences are not greatly increased by an 
undue mixture of gasolene with petroleum, as in- 
dicated by the above stated range in different 
specimens. 

There are circumstances, however, connected 
with the operations of the oil test, which are cal- 
culated to throw a doubt over the theory, that 
ascribes lamp explosions to the ignition of gas in 
the lamps. For it does not appear that any ex- 
plosion has ever ensued when experimenting with 





For “ The Friend.” 


The Tendency of Music. 


Many have been the testimonies to the dissi- 
pating and weakening influence of music upon 
the mind and character, and the remarks which 
have lately appeared in “ The Friend,” upon this 
subject, have doubtless been relieving and con- 
firming to those with whom there is found a seri- 
ous objection to the indulgence in so prejudicial 
an amusement; which tends, “ nét to satisfy but 
eventually enervate and injure the heart and 
mind—to weaken the intellectual and moral char- 
acter,” promoting vanity, effeminacy and decay. 
Well may we inquire, where within the sphere of 
our knowledge of history, biography or by per- 
sonal acquaintance, do we find a proficient prac- 
titioner in music remarkable for either intellectual 
or religious attainments? Is not the tendency 
and influence of the indulgence referred to, op- 
posed to the cultivation of a love for inward retire- 
ment and the more sober and necessary pursuits 
of life, whereby the mind, health and character 
are improved and strengthened, and the general 
welfare promoted ? 

Abstinence from this has been found a religious 
duty, followed by a sweet reward; as in the case 
cited of Elizabeth Fry, who remarks respecting 
the result of her faithfulness in testifying against 
it: “The total change that has taken place in me 
since I spoke to my sister is astonishing: I am 
come from misery to joy.” To her, it may be re- 
membered, she expressed her conviction of the 
evil of both music and dancing, saying, ‘‘so sure 
as I indulge in either does a cloud come over my 


For “ The Friend.” 
Petroleum Lamp Explosions. 


The lamp explosions, as they are generally 
called, are becoming so frequent as to give just 
cause for anxiety, especially in rural districts, and 
in cities among that class, who cannot command 
the conveniences of gas-lights. When petroleum 
was first used for illuminating purposes, it was 
supposed we had found an article reliably safe, 
but experience has proved, that it is liable to most} the oil test, and yet, as the gas extricated by the 
serious accidents. Within a short time, the New process is of the same nature as that which is 
York papers have reported two lamp explosions,|supposed to produce explosions, it is difficult to 
causing the death of three or four persons, and|comprehend why the oil in the test should not 
serious injury to as many more ; resulting in one) also explode, especially as it is experimented upon 


instance from attempting to fill the lamp while| by firing the gas, the very thing which is supposed 
burning ; and in the other the cause not stated. | to explode lamps. 


Perhaps the article is more inflammable now than} In examining the causes of these disasters, the 
formerly, and if so, it is probably caused by having} evidences presented strongly favour the opinion, 
combined with it more naptha. Naptha, or as it/that in many if not most instances, the lamp does 
is now called, ‘“‘ Gasolene,” a name which repre-| not break in consequence of the gas or oil becom- 
sents both naptha and benzin, is separated from|ing ignited in the lamp; in other words, that no 
crude pretroleum in the process of refining; and| explosion takes place; but rather like other glass 
being worth not more than one-third the value of| vessels, they sometimes break from causes almost 
refined petroleum, refiners find it advantageous to| unexplainable, sometimes, perhaps, by portions of 
separate as little of it as possible; and being un-|the lamp becoming unequally heated, or by an 
distinguishable by sight, it can be mixed with the|injury received at the moment, or at some pre- 
merchantable article, to the great pecuniary profit| vious unknown period, and which did not indicate 


mind.” of the vendor, although to the hazard of fatal ac-|the extent of the injury until the instant when it 
To this may be added the testimony of John \cidents to the consumer. fell to pieces in the hand of the sufferer. 


Thorp, the day before his peaceful close, when he| There is cause to believe that some disasters} One instance has come to my knowledge of a 
related to his family the following circumstance, |have oceurred, or have been much aggravated, by lamp bursting, or rather breaking, some quarter 
which occurred in his youth. He said, ‘‘ When |the presence of an undue proportion of gasolene.|of an hourafter the light was extinguished : there 
a boy, about fourteen years of age, my attachment|Consumers have to depend, not only upon the| was no report like an explosion, and the only in- 
to music was such, that when walking in the|care of inspectors, but also upon the fairness of| timation heard was a sharp click, peculiar to the 
lanes and fields on an evening, I frequently grati-| vendors; for the admixture of a few gallons of breaking of glass vessels. It was not produced 
fied myself by singing aloud ; and indulged there-|gasolene, worth twenty cents per gallon, with a| by ignition of gas in the lamp, or it would have 
in, even after my mind became uneasy with the/barrel of petroleum, so greatly increases the profit] been discovered, the room being dark. The only 
Practice, until, in one of my solitary evening |of sales, that a strong temptation is presented to} visible change was the fracture of the glass and 
the escape of the oil. 

If the lamp at that moment, had been burning 
in a person’s hand, it would doubtless have fallen 
to pieces, scattering the fluid, perhaps in a burn- 


as it were, a voice distinctly say, ‘Jf thou wilt| Petroleum inspectors use a hydrometer, a small 
discontinue that gratification, thou shalt be made|glass tube, about five inches long, provided with 
partaker of a much more perfect harmony.’ Such\a grade of figures, somewhat like a thermometer, 
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ing condition, over the person’s apparel, and not 
unlikely would have added another to the already 
numerous instances of suffering and death, occa- 
sioned by this valuable yet dangerous element : 
other instances could be cited, corroborative of 
the opinion that these catastrophies are not neces- 
sarily the result of what are supposed to be lamp 
explosions. ° 

If the opinion previously expressed should 
prove to be correct, that these accidents do not all 
proceed from ignited gas, but from the fracture of 
the glass from other causes, then the substitution 
of metalic lamps for glass would materially di- 
minish their frequency ; and also preclude another 
source of danger arising from the lamp socket be- 
coming loose in the neck of the lamp: the sockets 
in the glass lamps being generally secured by 
cement, not unfrequently become so loose that a 
small inclination of the lamp renders both socket 
and burner liable to fall over, in which case the 
wick drippiog with oil, would likely inflame in- 
stantly. 

But metalic lamps, having the burner fixed by 
a screw fastening, could be so firmly secured as 
to preclude accidents of this kind, and also to a 
great extent, it is believed, those produced fran 
ignition of the gas, if such instances do really 
occur. 

And even if the gas theory should prove to be 
correct, and the blaze of the wick should ignite 
the gas, there is reason to believe that the expan- 
sive force would not burst a metalic lamp, but 
rather that it would expend its power and become 
inert in a moment, for want of a supply of oxygen: 
whereas the brittle nature of glass would cause it 
to yield to a comparatively slight pressure. 

These arguments favour the opinion that lamp 
accidents are liable to proceed from other causes 
than gas combustion, and also, whether they do 
or not, their frequency and danger would likely 
be much diminished by the substitution of me- 
talic lamps for those of glass. 

These remarks are offered for the purpose of 
giving some direction to public sentiment in re- 
lation to the cause of these accidents, and also 
with the hope that some preventive may be de- 
vised by which these sad visitations may be 
avoided. 

Those who have never witnessed one of these 
afflictive dispensations in his own neighbourhood, 
or among his own kindred, may perhaps be ex- 
cused, to a certain extent, for not feeling deeply 
for the sufferers ; but having known as I have, an 
interesting young married woman, the mother of 
two infant children, cut down in a moment in the 
vigour of life, and from the enjoyment of health 
and domestic felicity, prostrated at once upon the 
bed of languishing and death, is sufficient to 
awaken ones tenderest sensibility, and to arouse 
an effort, however feeble, towards protecting others 
from a similar calamity. 

The lines of the English Quaker poet, are so 
pathetically descriptive of the scene just alluded 
to, that I am more than willing to have them ap- 
pended, 

A sister,—daughter,—mother,—wife ! 
At noon,—life smiled before thee, 


Night,—brought nature’s mortal strife, 
Day,—death’s conquest o’er thee. 


G. F. 
Long Island, 3d mo., 1866. 


The Motive for the Accumulation of Property. 
—The motives which induce a man to acquire 
great property, or to retain it, are generally im- 
pure; the desire of splendor, or the ambition of 
eminence, or the love of personal indulgence. Are 
these motives fit to be brought into competition 
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with the probable welfare, the virtue, the useful- 
ness, and the happiness of his family and himself ? 
Yet such is the competition, and to such unworthy 
objects, duty, and reason, and affection are sacri- 
ced.— Jonathan Dymond. 


For “The Friend.” 

The Historical Relation Concerning Christ, and 

the Mystery of Christ in his Spirit and Power 

in the Heart. 

The following is an extract from John Barclay’s 
preliminary remarks in his preface to ‘“ Selections 
from Penington.” 

‘* Now, whereas many are offended at us because 
we do not more preach doctrinal points, or the 
history of Christ, as touching his death, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, &c., but our declaration and testi- 
mony is chiefly concerning a principle to direct 
men’s minds thereto; to give a plain account of 
this thing, as it pleaseth the Lord to open my 
heart at this time in love and good-will to satisfy 
and remove prejudices where it may be. Thus 
it is in brief. 

“ First, that which God hath given us the ex- 
perience of, (after our great loss in the literal 
knowledge of things,) and that which he hath 
given us to testify of, is the mystery, the hidden 
life, the inward and spiritual appearance of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing his 
power inwardly, destroying enemies inwardly, and 
working his work inwardly in the heart. Oh! 
this was the joyful sound of our souls, even the 
tidings of the arising of that inward life and 
power which would do this. Now, this spiritual 
appearance of his was after his appearance in the 
flesh, and is the standing and lasting dispensation 
of the Gospel, even the appearance of Christ in 
his spirit and power inwardly in the hearts of his. 
So that, in minding this, and being faithful in 
this respect, we mind our peculiar work, and are 
faithful in that which God hath peculiarly called 
us to and required of us. 

“Secondly, there is not that need of publishing 
the other as formerly was. -The historical rela- 
tion concerning Christ is generally believed and 
received by all sorts that pretend to Christianity. 
His death, his miracles, his rising, his ascending, 
his interceding, &c., is generally believed by all 
people; but the mystery they miss of, the hidden 
life they are not acquainted with, but alienated 
from the life of God in the midst of their literal 
owning and acknowledging of these things. 

“ Thirdly, the knowledge of these, without the 
knowledge of the mystery, is not sufficient to bring 
them unto God; for many set up that which they 
gather and comprehend from the relation con- 
cerning the thing, instead of the thing itself, and 
so never come to a sense of their need of the thing 
itself ; nay, not so far as rightly to seek after it. 
And so, many are builders, and many are built up 
very high in religion, in a way of notion and 
practice, without acquaintance with the Rock of 
Ages, without the true knowledge and under- 
standing of the Foundation and Corner Stone. 
My meaning is, they have a notion of Christ to 
be the rock, a notion of him to be the foundation 
stone ; but never come livingly to feel Him the 
Rock, to feel him the Foundation-stone, inwardly 
laid in their hearts, and themselves made living 
stones in Him, and built upon Him, the main 
and fundamental stone. Where is this to be felt 
but within? And they that feel this within, 
do they not feel Christ within? And can any that 
feel Him within, deny him to be within, the 
strength of life, the hope of glory? Well, it is 
true once again, (spiritually now, as well as for- 
merly literally,) the stone which the builders re- 
fused, (Christ within, the builders of this age 


refuse,) is become the head of the corner, who 
knits together his sanctified body, bis living body, 
the church, in this our day, more gloriously than 
in the former ages and generations: blessed be 
the name of our God. 

Fourthly, the mystery, the hidden life, the 
appearance of Christ in spirit, comprehends the 
other ; and the other is not lost or denied, but 
found in it, and there discerned or acknowledged 
more clearly and abundantly. It was to be after 
it, and comprehends that which went before it. 
Oh! precious knowledge. Oh: the excellency of 
this knowledge of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. What is the outwardly most exact literal 
knowledge without this? But what then? Dol 
now deny or slight the outward? No! [ have it 
here, and I have the inward feeling of the spirit 
of life—how it dwells in him, how it wrought in 
Him, and of what wonderful value all His actions 
and obedience were, in and through the virtue 
of this spirit. Was Abraham’s offering his son 
so precious in God’s eye? Oh, then, what is this? 
Never was such a body so sanctified, so prepared; 
never such a sacrifice offered. Qh, the infinite 
worth and value of it! For by the inward life and 
teachings of God’s spirit am I taught and made 
able to value that glorious outward appearance 
and manifestation of the life and power of God 
in that heavenly flesh, (as in my heart I have 
often called it,) for the life so to dwell in it, that 
it was even one with it.” 


—__+2>—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council 


Fort Smith, originally erected for the purpose 
of protecting the frontier settlements against the 
hostility of the Indians of the West and South, is 
situated on the south bank of the Arkansas River, 
adjoining and partly on the Chocktaw reservation. 
The enclosure of several acres is surrounded by 
a strong stone wall some seven feet in height, 
protected by bastions and pierced for rifle shooting; 
on the south of the area, is a large, low and strong 
building, known as the ordnance depot. It was 
in this place that the grand council was held. 
On the north is a range of three storied brick 
buildings, quite imposing in their appearance and 
of ample dimensions, in which we found comfor 
table quarters ; many of the spacious apartments 
having become vacant since the termination of the 
rebellion. The parade ground occupied the space 
between the above described structures, where 
twice in the twenty-four hours some 700 coloured 
troops performed their military exercises with 4 
readiness and precision which elicited high ea 
comium from the warriors of ourcompany. These 
men had all been in slavery within the past two 
years in the State of Arkansas. A town of some 
1500 inhabitants, and bearing the same name a 
the fort, lies on the river belowit. An extensive 
trade has been carried on with the adjacent Indian 
tribes in past years, which is now greatly reduced, 
and what business remains is mostly derived from 
Government. The place wears the appearance 
of decay and neglect, while the presence of col- 
oured patriots is not calculated to soothe Southern 
feeling, which strongly preponderates here. 
friendly acquaintance having been maintained 
amongst us, our party continued together, occu- 
pying the spacious and airy chambers of the pub- 
lic buildings, and dining in a commodious apart 
ment in the basement, adjoining a kitchen where 
our cooks had placed their capacious stove, and 
now pursued their vocation much more satisfac 
torily than whilst travelling on the prairies. 

As the former occupants of our spacious cham- 
bers had left no furniture in them, and our pater 
nal government being under no obligation to fur- 
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nish a supply beyond the blanket and rubber,|ishing severely in battle, those who caused the | of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voices 


each man’s ingenuity was put in request to make/rebellion, the President is willing to hear his|within, health gone, happiness gone, I would fain 
up the deficiency. Although some of the officers of | erring children in extenuation of their great |leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him 








the garrison had their wives and families with 


them, yet no female superintended our household, 
and the effect was here as it must be everywhere 
under similar circumstances; minor things were 
neglected and important things were not attended 


to; so that economics fell into desuetude, by which 


we rapidly approached to the habits of those we 


came to council with. 
As the day and hour had arrived for opening 
the Grand Indian Council, to wit, Ninth mo. 


Sth, 103 o’clock, A. M., and many Indians were 
gathered on the parade ground, the commissioners 


moved in a body from their quarters to the 
ordnance depot buildings. A large room was 
already filled with white men, red men, black 


men, men of pure blood, and a great number of 


mixed blood, and some wretched looking creatures 
appeared to have scarcely any blood at all. 

The following tribes were represented, some 
more fully than others. Osages, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Senecas, 
Shawnees, Wyandotts and Quapaws. During the 
subsequent mectings, several other tribes arrived 
and took seats, and a large number of the hostile 
Indians also came from Armstrong Academy, 
accompanied by an escort of some fifty men, where 
they had been for some time past with arms ip 
their hands, watching the course of events. 

The chairman of the commissioners, Judge 
Cooley, called the council to order. When a 
prayer was offered by Col. Downing, assistant 
principal chief of the Cherokee nation, in the 
language of that tribe. As the prayer was not 
interpreted but little can be said respecting it; 
not so of the speaker however, who is a preacher 
among the baptists, and a “‘ man of manners and 
of letters too.”” The Judge then delivered the 
following address on the part of the Government. 

“Brothers—lIt is proper that thanks should be 
returned to the Great Spirit, the Creator of us all, 
that our lives have been spared to meet upen this 
occasion. This, as you saw, has been done in 
our style of addressing the Great Spirit. We 
have thanked Him for his goodness in keeping 
usin good health, and for putting into your minds 
tomeet us at thistime. We trust that his wisdom 
may guide us in all the deliberations on every 
question that may come before us. We are glad 
tomeet so many of our brothers in council, and 
pray the Great Spirit to keep you all in health 
and to preserve your wives and families during 
your absence, and return us all safely to our homes 
when our council shall terminate. 

“Brothers! you will listen further. Your 
great father, the President, hearing that the In- 
dians of the Southwest desired to meet commis- 
sioners sent by him, iu council, to renew their 
illegiance to the United States, and to settle 
dificulties among themselves which have arisen 
it consequence of a portion of the several tribes 
uniting with wicked white men, who have engaged 
it war, hag sent the commissioners now before 
you, to hear and consider any matter which you 
may desire to lay before us, and to make a treaty 
of peace and amity with all his red children who 
may desire his protection and favour. 

“Portions of several tribes and nations have 
attempted to throw off their allegiance to th 
United States, and have made treaty stipulations 
with the enemies of the Government, and have 

Din open war with those who remained loyal 
tnd true, and at war with the United States. All 
such have rightfully forfeited all annuities and 
ltterests in the lands of the Indian Territory, but 
With the return of peace, after subduing and pun- 





crime. 

‘He has authorized us to make new trentics| 
with such nations and tribes as are willing to be |Letters om Religious Subjects, by John Kendall, 
at peace among themselves and the United States. Second month, 1769. 

“The President has been deeply pained bythe) [I have thought of thee with concern, knowing 
course of those who shave violated their plighted | by experience the dangers that inexperienced 
faith and treaty obligations by engaging in war |youth is liable to. The reins have been much 
with those in rebellion against the United States. left on thy own neck, to run on according to thy 
He desires us to say to those who remained true|own pleasure. Thou hast girded thyself accord- 
and have aided him in punishing the rebels, he|ing to thy own liking, and gone whither thou 
is well pleased with you, and your rights and in-|wouldst. And it is of the mercy of thy great 
terests will be protected by the United States. | Creator, if thou hast been preserved hitherto from 

“The President desires us to express to you|falling into the enormities and corruptions, as I 
the hope that your dissensions may svon be healed |doubt thou hast stepped too much into the ‘vanis 
and your people soon again united, prosperous and | ties and follies of the world and its spirit. How- 
happy. ¥ _ jever the past is irrecoverable ; I would have thee 

Io reply the Cherokees said through Captain| make a stand now, and in the cool hour of sober 
Chustic. We were not aware of the object of|reflection ask thyself, whether thou hast felt more 
this council, we will consult among ourselves and |solid satisfaction in the time of dissipation and 
make known our wishes this afternoon. libertinism, which has since elapsed, than in those 

The Chickasaws said through Colbert, our in-|seasons of the earlier part of thy youth, when thy 
ee by ask to be waited on this afternoon, |heart was humbled within thee under a sense of 
when we will answer any questions. thy own unworthiness, and thy spiri 

Milk-ko-hut-che said on behalf of the Creeks : a“ visite of diviee erace: ‘ia uaa ae by 
We do not understand what Government intend-/forded thee by that same ‘great Creator, in won- 
ed to doin this council, we will communicate |derful condescension, that thy mind might be pre- 
this afternoon. engaged to love, fear and serve him, before the 

‘The Seminoles spoke through Pas-co-fa and|heated imagination and growing passions of more 
said: We are pleased to hear the speech of our /advanced youth, and thy designs and connections 
father the President, but are unaware of the object /on the verge of manhood, might warp thy conduct 
of the council, and desire time to consult. from the simplicity and safety which is in the 

Patton, on behalf of the few loyal Choctaws,|blessed Truth. Thou knowest best whether thou 
replied that they were pleased to hear from their | stil] enjoyest those tendering sensations of divine 
Great Father, and asked time for deliberation. _{ fayour, or whether thou hast bartered this precious 

Armstrong, the thoughtful delegate of the|birth-right for foolish, fleeting, empty gratifica- 
=e — more time before replying |tions, which will stand thee in no stead in the 
o the address of the commissioner. day of trouble; which tend only to estrange 

The head chief of the Osages, Wah-duk-ne-ya, area at a distance from thy Almighty’ Bene 
with entire self possession, said fluently, I have} factor, who can bless or blast ail thy endeavours ; 
travelled a long distance to get to this council,|and which preclude thee from that frequency of 
not knowing what the result may be. As chief, intercourse with thy best friends, by whose com- 
I represent the nation in this council, and desire) munion and good counsel, thou mightest be pro- 


: 
to go home with news of a favorable result. 1) fited and helped every way.—Richard Shackel, 
have heard what the Great Father has had to say, ees Fronds’ Family Lita. ac we 


and have many friends around me and must con- ——_.o———— 
sult with them before I can respond. The Barberry Hedge.—One of the wants of the 

Tsaac Warrior, the substantial delegate of the jagricultural community at the present time is a 
Cowskin Senecas, spoke thus: Brothers and fath-|good hedge-plant; one that is reliable under all 
ers, this place was appointed for us to meet to-|cireumstances and conditions. Nearly every one 
gether, so now we are sitting here to hear what|that has been tried thus far, has exhibited some 
our Great Father wants. My father, we are well|radical defect that unfits it for the purpose. A 
pleased to hear what you have said to us. We|hedge-plant, to become popular, must be perfectly 
are not prepared at present to say anything. You(|hardy and easy to propagate. It should also be 
may hear from us in the future. vigorous enough to grow well in ordinary soils 

The Shawnees answered through Blue Jacket|without manure. It should be thorny, to keep 
by saying, Our agent has brought us far to meet |cattle from hooking it, and strong enough to keep 
the Southern Indians in council. We are happy |them from breaking through. Finally, it should 
to meet the commissioners. We have no reply to|be low enough to require little or no pruning. 
make to day. The common barberry (Berberis vulgaris) com- 

We hope the Great Spirit may overshadow us |bines these qualities better than any plant that I 
with his blessing so that dissension may cease |am acquainted with. The barberry is a native of 
among the Indians. Then adjourned to half-past |the northern part of Europe and Asia, but has be- 
four. come thoroughly naturalized, and is now found 
growing wild in the waste grounds of New Eng- 


: ‘land. It is a remarkably hardy plant, thriving 
The Heart.—The little I have seen of the world, | well in a great variety of soils, and is said‘to live 


and known of the history of mankind, teaches me|for centuries. It has a shrubby habit, (growing 
to look upon the errors of others in sorrow, not/from six to ten feet in height,) yellowish thorny 
in anger. When I take the history of one poor | wood, leaves in rosettes, yellow flowers on droop- 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent |ing racemes, and scarlet oblong berries, very acid, 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has|but making delicious preserves. We have a bar- 
passed through; the brief pulsations of joy; the|berry hedge on our grounds at Wallingford, Con- 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear ; the pressure | necticut, twenty-five rods long, and nine years old, 
of want; the desertion of friends; the scorn of|from the seed. ‘T'wo rows of plants were set, the 
the world that has little charity; the desolation |rows one foot apart, and the plants one foot apart 











from whose hand it came.— Longfellow. 








(To be continued.) 
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in the row, alternately, to break joints. This 
hedge has been clipped a little two or three times, 
to keep it even, and is now six or seven feet high, 


foreign passengers arriving in the United States during la 13} ets.; refined, 16} a 163 cts. Middlings cotton, 4] 
the year 1865, was 287,397, of whom 225,932 landed at|a 42 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.75; 
New York, and 3,330 in California. All countries were jextra, $7 a $8; family and fancy brands, $9 a $14, 
represented; about 112,000 came from Great Britain, 


with a firm, compact base, perfectly impervious to 
the smaller aniwals, and stout enough to turn or- 
dinary farm stock, except for a short distance at 
one end, where the soil is quite thin. On our 
grounds at Oneida we have a barberry hedge fifty 
rods long, and seven years old from the seed. In 
this case but one row was planted, and the plants 
were set one foot apart. It has been kept clean 
with the cultivator, and clipped a little once or 
twice, and is now five feet high, thick and com- 
pact at the base, and already so strong that the 
fence was taken away last fall, leaving in its place 
only a slight railing of a single board, six or eight 
inches wide, as a temporary guard, until the hedge 
can gain another year’s growth, it being situated 
on a highway where cattle are passing daily. An 
important item in regard to this plant is its habit 
of sending up suckers from the bottom, by which, 
in a few years, it comes to havea base from six to 
twelve inches in diameter.— Wallingford Cir- 
cular. 


—_———+ + —____ 


A rising generation claims the love and interest 
of those who are hastening to the close of their 
earthly pilgrimage, and who wish peace, with joy 
unspeakable, to those who may fill up the places 
of the faithful—Mary Capper. 
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THIRD MONTH 17, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the first inst. The 
cattle plague is reported to be still on the increase. The 
official report for the week ending 2d mo. 17th, states 
the number of new cases to be 13,001, which is an in- 
crease of 2437 over the number reported in the week 
previous. Disturbances continued in Ireland. At Kil- 
kenny a large seizure of gunpowder had been made. 
The search for arms and ammunition cortinued, and 
various suspected persons had been arrested. The 
Times says, the vigilance and activity of the government 
in relation to the Fenian movement in America is ques- 
tioned, and thinks the matter a proper subject of dis- 
cussion in Parliament. Five Irish Americans were 
arrested on the 28th ult. at Dublin, and documents of a 
suspicious character were found on them. Dissensions 
are reported in the Russell cabinet, and it was rumored 
that the Premier would probably ask to be relieved. 
The government had received a telegram in twenty-four 
hours from India, announcing the settlement of the 
Bhootan affair. 

The Liverpool cotton market has been active, and 
ptices have improved about $d. Wheat in moderate 
demand at unchanged prices. Winter red 10s. a 10s. 
6d. Consols, 87}. U.S. 5-20s 71. 

The Suez Canal question has been definitely settled. 
The company retains no land whatever except for a 
maratime channel. This politically removes all possi- 
ble questions of dispute. 

It is stated that recruiting has commenced in Austria 
to fill up the Austrian corps in Mexico. Austria, with- 
out recognizing the kingdom of Italy, is negociating for 
the improvement of the consular and commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries. 

It is asserted that Prussia is about to send a note to 
Austria, declaring that the union of the Duchies with 
Prussia is the only possible solution of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. 

Rio Janeiro advices say, that the war preparations 
are continued. An iron-clad had been dispatched to 
the Plata, and another was to follow with bomb vessels. 
The campaign in Paraguay was expected to commence 
about the first inst. The allies had an army of 45,000 
men at Passo de la Patria. 

The Canadian Parliament bas been called to meet on 
the 10th of Fourth month. It is asserted that Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick will soon accede to the con- 


jsouri that will be dependent on the government for sup- 


and 84,000 from Germany. 

The Freedmen.—The general tenor of the reports from 
the South, is on the whole quite favorable. The Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Texas states that labourers are 
in great demand with the planters, and that those en- 
gaged are working well and getting good wages. Wages 
rule from eight to fifteen dollars per month, in specie, 
with quarters, food, fuel, &c. 
in some instances, portions of the crops are to be given, | 
in amounts ranging from one-third to one-half. At} 
least nine-tenths of the former slave population are said | 
to be under contract fora year. There are 26 schools 
for coloured people in the State, with over 1600 pupils. | 
General Fisk reports a steady advancement in industry, 
good order, education and justice, in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. But few freedmen in these States are idle. Much 
bas been done for the destitute freedmen by the freed 
people themselves, and Gen. Fisk notices the very re- 
markable fact that the “Provident Association,” of| 
Nashville, Tenn., which is a coloured organization, and | 
which relieves distress without regard to colour, bas 
rendered assistance to more whites than blacks. In 
Mississippi the demand for labour exceeds the supply. 
The feelings of the whites are improving towards the 
blacks, and cases of abuse were less frequent. 

Congress.—In the Senate the constitutional amend- 

| ment relative to representation, after full discussion, 
was defeated by a vote of 25 to 22. It was opposed | 
alike by the Democratic Senators and the more radical 
of the Republicans. The bill for the admission of 
Colorado was read a second time. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill providing that the United States 
Supreme Court shall hereafter consist of one Chief 
Justice and eight Associate Judges. The Senate bill to 
protect all persons in the United States in their civil 
rights, encountered strong opposition and was recom- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee. The bill regulating | 
trade with Canada after the expiration of the Recipro- 
city Treaty, bas been under discussion. The Committee 
of Ways and Means has agreed to report a very con- 
siderable reduction in the internal revenue taxation, and 
especially to repeal the tax of 6 cts. per ton now levied 
on freights. The rinderpest bill, now made law, pro- 
vides that no neat cattle or hides shall be imported into 
the United States except under the permission of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is autborized to make 
all needful orders in the matter. The President is also 
empowered to make proclamation putting a period to 
the act. Any violators of the act may be fined and im- 
prisoned. 

Arkansas and Missouri.—The Assistant Commissioner 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, informs General Howard 
that the number of helpless poor in Arkansas and Mis- 


port during the next three months will be about four} 
thousand. They are without money or means to pro- 
cure food from a distance, and there seems to be no 
other alternative but to supply the helpless women and | 
children from the commissary stores, or leave them to 
starve to death. 


Texas.—The Texas State Convention has made pro- 





vision for the election of State officers as soon as prac- 
ticable. Negro suffrage is opposed, but an effort to 
base representation in the Legislature on the number of 
free persons failed. A resolution authorizing the Legis- 
lature to divide the State, was referred to a special 
committee. 

North Carolina.—The Legislature having added to the 
bill granting civil rights to the emancipated slaves and 
free coloured people of the State, a proviso declaring | 
that the act should not go into effect until the State 
shall have been relieved of the operations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau; the President bas expressed his dissatis- 
faction therewith, and in a dispatch to Gov. Worth 
urges that the bill ought to pass without any such con- 
ditions. The Legislature has adjourned. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 262. Males, 145; 
females, 117. Of consumption, 35; inflammation of the 
lungs, 26; old age, 12. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. New York.—American gold 130}. U. 
S. sixes, 1881, 1044; ditto, 5-20, 103 a 1033. Super- 
fine State flour, $7.10 a $7.30. Shipping Ohio, $8.50 








a $9. Baltimore flour, common to extra, $9.20 a $10.20. 
Wheat unsettled and lower. Choice white sold at $2.60. 
Oats, 53a55 cts. Mixed western corn, 74 4 75 cts.; yel- 


D | vol. 40, and for E. Bailey, $2 
Instead of money wages, | pa, per A. Hutton, $ 


| Choice red wheat, $2.20 a $2.30; white, $2.40 a $2.66, 


Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 69 a 70 cts. 
Clover seed, $6 a $6.50. 
seed, $2.80. 


Oats, 50 ets, 
Timothy, $3.75 a $4. Flax. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from A. Garretson, Agt., O0., $2, to No. 27, 
, Vol. 39 ; from Ann Hutton, 
2, vol. 39 ; from W. B. Oliver, Agt, 
Mass., $2, vol. 39, and for N. Breed, $2, vol. 38; from 
E. W. Cope, Pa., $2, to No. 21, vol. 40. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
for the Relief of Freedmen, will be held at 112 North 


| Seventh street, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 17th inst., 
jat 4 o’clock. 


E. L. Smiru, Secretary, 


A Friend, formerly engaged in teaching, desires em- 
ployment. as Bookkeeper, Clerk, or the like. Address 
box 253, Philadelphia Post-Office. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem- 
istry will be required. Application may be made to the 
Superintendent at the Asylum. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Oatta- 
raugus Co.,N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 


|drawn to the service, will please apply to 


Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila, 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa, 

Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 
sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed. ; 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., “ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H.WortHiné 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Goshen, Chester 
Co., Pa., on Fifth-day the 8th inst., Witttam Scatrse- 


coop to Lypra, daughter of Reuben and Lydia Eldridge, 
all of East Goshen. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Thomas 


Smedley, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of First month, 


Paitena SMEDLEY, relict of the late George Smedley, in 
the 68th year of herage. The calm and peaceful serenity 
of her mind; her fervent desire to “keep her lamp 
burning,” and for patience to endure unto the end, 
furnish those that are left, the consoling evidence that 
her spirit has been gathered with those ‘ which came 
out of great tribulation, and washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

, the 30th of First month, at her residence in this 
city, Evizapeta Coztns, an esteemed member of the 
Southern District Monthly Meeting, in the 61st year of 
ber age. Her health bad been declining for seve! 
months, and in the prospect of the solemn change which 
she believed was near, her chief concern was to have 
her day’s work done in the day time. And through the 
mercy of her dear Saviour, whom she had long loved 


federation with Canada. Great excitement and alarm |low, 76 a 78 cts. Wool, native and } merino, 52} a 55; |and served, her relatives and friends have the consoling 
has prevailed in Canada by reason of an apprehended |} and } ditto, 55 a 65; full merino, 65 a 70; Saxony, | belief her purified spirit has entered one of those mas 


invasion of Fenians from the United States. 


. Umitep States.— Jmmigration.—The whole number of | fineness. 


70 a 80; unwashed California, 25 a 40, according to 


Cuba sugar, 10§ a 12} cts.; Porto Rico, 13} 


sions of which our Holy Redeemer hath said, “I go to 
prepare a place for you.” 





